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Management From a Distance * 


By Dr. Epmonp LANDAvER, Managing Director 
of Several Continental Textile Companies 
Secretary, International Committee on International Management Congresses 


OME months ago I sent a telegram from Brussels where I lived to the 
technical director of a Roumanian weaving mill which I manage. This 
telegram said: “Examine friction gear coupling Diesel motor cracked bolt”. 
Some days later I received a letter from my director advising me that 
upon receipt of my telegram the friction of the coupling gears of the Diesel 
engine had been inspected and that one of the bolts tightening the jaws had 
indeed been found cracked. In ending the letter my director begged me to 
explain how I had been able 1,615 miles away, to detect a small mishap 
which he, on the premises, had not been able to locate. I strongly suspect 
my personnel of having seen a little sorcery in this incident. The fact is, 
the explanation is simple and my telegram was the result of logical reasoning. 
All the weaving mills over which I have control make statements each 
week of the output of each quality, working on a set theoretical ideal output 
equal to 100 percent. From the total of these particular outputs is established, 
each week, the average of the mill. All these outputs are recorded on 
diagrams which are submitted to me and permit me at a glance to follow the 
changes in output through the course of a year. Every important variation 
immediately brings from me an inquiry as to the cause. Likewise the super- 
intendents who notice them accompany each change with an explanation. 

In the case I am considering the curve of output which had been kept up 
to between 76 and 76% percent had abruptly fallen to about 71 percent 
as the chart indicated. During the 29th week, which showed the decline, the 
superintendent had notified me that the sudden slump in output was due 


* Presented at the International Management Congress held at Paris, June, 1929. 
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to the employment of a number of unskilled apprentices who had caused the 
lowering of the general output figure. He promised me that this decline 
would only be temporary and that after a few weeks of practice the new 
workers would come up to the general level of production. . 

The explanation seemed logical enough and might have satisfied me, but 
experience had taught me never to accept without verifying the explanations 
which are given to the managing director to justify a drop in production 
or a flaw in quality. It is only human for the interested person to try to 
shield his responsibility. It is unusual to receive a deliberately false explana- 
tion, but it is quite ordinary when not finding the exact cause to admit a 
non-verified hypothesis which removes the responsibility from the boss. 


Verifying the Hypothesis 

In this incident I set about verifying the hypothesis, “apprentices”. As 
I have said above, each mill records not only the average output but the 
output for each quality. I then examined the charts showing the output of 
each quality and discovered that all the charts showed a drop. The mill 
in question has a standard production of four qualities, two easy to weave and 
two much more complicated. The beginners are never put at weaving the 
difficult qualities at first, but advance to them only after at least a year of 
work at the mill. The hypothesis “apprentices” then, was false, since pro- 
duction had also fallen off for the difficult qualities on which beginners never 
work. 

In establishing the importance of the decrease, in percent of the previous 
average output, for each quality and for the whole mill, I came across 
the interesting fact that the drop was the same for all qualities and equal 
to about 7.3 percent. The decline being mathematically the same for all the 
looms of the mill the inevitable conclusion was that the cause of this decline 
was a general cause working in the same way on all the looms. 

Furthermore there is only one cause of a general character which could 
influence the production of all the looms in a strictly identical proportion: 
the speed of the transmission. Hence the logical conclusion: the drop in out- 
put proved that the transmission had abruptly fallen 7.3 percent. 

Now what could be the cause of this lessening of speed? There are 
only two possible hypotheses: 1. The motor turns more slowly; 2. The 
friction of the coupling gear placed between the motor and the general trans- 
mission slides. The first supposition could be set aside immediately, since 
the machinist of the works sends me each evening the chart of the progress 
of each of the motor cylinders with a tachymetric statement of the speed. 
But this was normal. There remained then the second hypothesis: an 
abnormal sliding of the coupling gear friction. This coupling operates 
through jaws like wooden points on the periphery of a steel pulley. These 
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jaws are four in number and are closed by the action of two bolts. The 
breaking of a bolt renders the tightening imperfect and the coupling gear 
slips. The breaking of the two bolts would cause the stopping of the whole 
plant. 


The logical hypothesis scientifically deducted from the study of the facts 
was that one of the bolts was cracked; hence my telegram. This fact would 
not in itself be of importance if it did not reflect several principles of the 
method which allows a manufacturer to manage efficiently, even at a 
distance, several enterprises or groups of enterprises. 


The tendency of modern industry is towards great international and 
national consolidations, which permit a more rational division of manufacture, 
a lowering of the net cost and the best distribution of products; hence the 
numerous fusions and mergings of interests to which some give (wrongly) the 
name of “rationalization”. But the creation of these great extended enter- 
prises has caused a problem which is new and peculiar to our age: the 
method which allows the chief executive of large organizations to perform 
in an effective manner the general direction or administrative role in the 
sense of Fayol. 


How can a human intellect foresee, organize, govern, coordinate and 
control at a distance, from a central point, a number of plants, too far 


removed from each other for the permanent presence of the managing director 
to be possible and employing thousands of workmen and engineers each of 
whom can become a waste or a loss to the enterprise? It is a known fact that 
many of the enterprises which progress well when they are small are in 
danger when expanded. This arises from the fact that in a small business 
the direct supervision of the boss can take the place, to a certain degree, 
of method ; whilst in the large undertaking the task goes beyond the personal 
possibilities of the most active men. It is in this period that scientific manage- 
ment applied to general direction becomes indispensable. 

It would perhaps be tedious to set forth in detail the formulas by 
which such an organization is managed from a distance. I shall therefore 
only state the principles, the details of accomplishment without going from 
one enterprise to another. 

The first essential in order to direct a group of enterprises from a 
distance is to be warned automatically of all that happens that is irregular. 
This is what Taylor called “the exception principal”, a sort of “filtering” 
organization which arranges the time and energy of the head in allowing 
to come to him only such things as require his attention. 


This requires two things: reports and standards. By the reports one is in- 
formed of what happens. By means of the standards the figures of the 
reports can be easily compared with other-figures considered as standard. 
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The Reports 


These cover various periods and assume the most diverse forms. The 
chart which the mechanic of the machine shop dispatches to me every evening 
at six o’clock is one. The detailed schedule which the plant’s chief accountant 
sends me every four weeks is another. In a general way they are all planned 
to be short and clear, calling for as little writing as possible. Useless official 
formality, “red-tape” as the Americans say, is one of the dangers into which 
one easily falls in entrusting the elaboration of the contents of reports to 
persons who are not thoroughly experienced and who do not know how to 
segregate that which is essential for the control of operations. The accountants, 
many of whom view industrial statistics as an end rather than as a means, 
oftentimes multiply and add to the reports unnecessarily, which entails addi- 
tional work, increased expense and an enmity on the part of the technical 
personnel, who always have a more or less avowed scorn for “papers”. 

When an organization of some consequence has operated for a certain 
time it recognizes undeniably the spontaneous springing up of various 
records and red-tape, which if not watched, ends in slowing up the adminis- 
trative machine. I watch all the reports closely which come direct to me. 
As to the others which ought normally to pause enroute, at least once a year I 
personally make a “visit to the newly-born” and simplify or cast ruthlessly 
out all those, the necessity of which has not been clearly demonstrated to me. 

This is not always easy, for there are superintendents, who, to prove 
their importance, exact voluminous and involved records which they hardly 
ever consult. I have many times done away with this condition without 
having to resort to a veto, always unpleasant to-give and to receive, by using 
a little trick. I have knowingly introduced flagrant errors into the reports 
which I thought too weighty. Nine times out of ten these errors passed un- 
noticed. It was then easy to insist on the suppression of statistics which the 
one concerned had not verified. 

According to the nature of the records which they reflect, the reports 
are dailies, weeklies or cover four weeks. Four weeks represent the greatest 
unit of time and correspond to the “social year”. A complete balance sheet 
with assets and profit and loss statement is set up for every four weeks for 
all the plants. There are therefore 13 “commercial periods” in the legal year. 
This division of the year into 13 periods of four weeks has the great 
advantage of letting everything in the situation be seen perfectly clearly. 
It prevents disagreeable surprises and facilitates forecasting; also it is more 
difficult to commit an irremediable error in four weeks than in a year. As 
these schedules and concentrated reports of production and sales are sent 
to all administrators, they are always well informed about the course of affairs. 
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The meetings of the council can be less frequent, shorter and more effective. 

The plants send out: 

1. Daily: 

A report of the orders received ; 

A report of the shipments, which is done simply by sending me a copy of 
the invoices ; 

A detailed explanation of all the complaints received; 

A technical report, as to quality of product of each machine in the plant. 
This report is made very quickly at the end of the day on diagram-reports 
by means of conventional symbols ; 

Charts of the progress of the motors, of the boilers, of the temperature 
and degree of humidity of the rooms. These charts are made by an automatic 
registering apparatus and do not call for any work on the part of the 
personnel. 

2. Each week: 

A report of the orders late in delivery with an indication of the cause of 
the delay ; 

A report of the stock of raw material and that necessary for the orders 
on the books ; 

A report of the financial operations ; 

A report of the production by department and machine, with the per- 
centage of waste; 

A report of the orders by kind of work, with general averages; 

An analytical report of working expense in proportion to production ; 

An analytical report of the salaries earned ; 

A report of the movement of the personnel. 

3. Every four weeks: 

A complete schedule with an account of profits and losses ; 

A detailed analysis of the net cost for the period; 

A detailed analysis of bills to be collected with an indication of contingent 
delays ; 

A detailed analysis of general expenses; 

A comparative table of the balance between production and sales. 

The first group of reports informs me of the daily progress of the work 
and on the turn of affairs. The second keeps me informed of the way in 
which the mill operates. The third gives me the results. 

The plants and the salesmen likewise send me each day a copy of all cor- 
respondence exchanged between them or with outsiders. These copies, which 
are made on thin paper at the same time as the original do not call for any 
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additional work and automatically keep me informed of what goes on in 
each mill. 

Not much time is necessary to read these copies, for with a little practice 
one distinguishes easily at first glance the purely routine correspondence. An 
intelligent secretary can eliminate these routine copies. As for the others, 
they allow me to follow and observe closely and from a distance all that 
passes between the plants and the salesmen, between the salesmen and the 
clients and between the clients and the works. Informed of everything I 
intervene only in important cases or when an error is about to be committed. 
In this case my intervention is immediate. 

Normally I do not manage but leave the superintendents and agents to 
work with full responsibility in the capacity of directors which I have granted 
them. I supervise from the wing and enter upon the scene only to set them 
on the right path. But then I inevitably intervene and my intervention is 
in itself a reproach. 

The mills which operate the best are those to which I write the least. 
This system of control saves my time and screens me from seeming to 
drive. This is shown in the spirit of the reports themselves, which serve to 
inform the managing director, but they serve above all in saving him from 
having to issue orders to all interested. 

To leave a superintendent, a director or an employee to do his work 
without control, is to see one day, by expensive losses, that he has not done 
his whole task. To complain, to blame and finally to dismiss, is the usual 
method of management, especially dangerous when applied from a distance. 
I have solved the problem in obliging each one to inform me at frequent 
intervals and in a precise manner, what he is doing. In this way I teach 
each one to superintend himself. 

In principle, I make no remark to the employee who reported to me: 
“I was intoxicated and slept all day”, for, supposing that such a thing 
happened, a man with any dignity having to report the thing to his employer 
will be ample guard against a recurrence. My principle is the opposite with 
regard to the personnel: “Do what you will but tell me about it and see your- 
self that that which you have done corresponds with the model task which I 
have set you.” 

But reports without standards lose all power of control. 


The Standards 


Obliging each worker, each foreman, each superintendent to report at 
regular intervals has above all a psychological effect of control. But these 
facts will be worthless for the head of the undertaking if he is not conversant 
with the units of measure allowing him to estimate whether the quantity and 
quality of the work he produces is below or above the standard. 
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To be able to manage, close at hand or far away on the basis of reports, 
it is necessary first of all to set up for each operation, a standard performance. 
In other words it is necessary to establish in each case “that which represents 
a good day’s work”, the classic expression of Taylor and also used before 
him by Colbert in the arbitration of the strike of the excavators at Nancy. 

I shall not dwell upon the means which I use to establish scientifically 
and for each kind of work, the ideal output which may be considered equal 
to 100 percent. They are standards based on time studies. I do say however 
that before making time studies and setting up standards of production, I 
standardize first all raw material, machines, methods and conditions of work 
according to the wise advice of Taylor, and described by Hathaway. 


Coordination and Supervision of Work of Several Mills 


This standardization of working conditions is particularly important when 
the point in question is one of the coordination and supervision of the work 
of several mills, often located in different countries. 


The role of general manager is greatly facilitated by the comparison 
which can be made between orders and net costs in the different plants. 
There is a very effective reciprocal control and all proficiency realized in one 
place can be immediately spread elsewhere. One of the greatest advantages of 


industrial consolidations comes through the reports to small isolated enter- 
prises. But for the reports to be comparable it is necessary that everywhere 
they be established in exactly the same way. It is necessary to standardize 
the methods. This is one of the greatest tasks of the general manager and his 
major personal staff. The standards established, vigilance is necessary all 
the time to maintain them. The maintenance is more difficult than the setting 
up and demands an expenditure of extraordinary energy. 


Men seem naturally undisciplined and the worthwhile ones more so than 
the others because endowed with more initiative. If a general manager, having 
standardized working methods in several plants deviates from a strict control 
during some months he will find on all sides modifications of the standards, 
small and large, good and bad, and the output of the different plants are soon 
no longer comparable. 

There must be close to the chief, a bureau of standards, to examine all 
proposed changes in existing standards, reject or modify the poor ones, 
adopt and introduce the good, in all mills according to the best method known 
at the time. This is in a way the “organization of progress”. 

With reports of operations coming to the chief from all parts and 
comparable each with the other, and with a theoretical ideal accomplishment, 

try 


*Standards, by Hathaway, Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Oct. and Nov., 1927. French transla- 
tion in the Bulletin of the National Belgian Committee for Scientific Management. 
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it is bound to be easy for him to judge from a distance the value of the 
work of all the constitutents large and small. 

To be able to follow all these records easily it is useful to have them 
presented as often as possible, in the form of charts. 

These can be read at a glance, give a synthetic view of the past and 
oftentimes allow by the direction of the curves, a sufficiently exact estimate of 
the future. Set down on transparent paper and transmitted in copy to the 
different directors and superintendents, they constitute without any red-tape, 
the most valuable medium of competition which the head of an enterprise 
has at his command. 

This is also a means of saying all one has to say in dealing with touchi- 
ness. A superintendent of a plant will be hurt and finally demoralized if his 
chief writes to him repeatedly : “Your output is the poorest of all the plants.” 
On the other hand he cannot be offended at the little black line which will 
point out to him that he is “at the foot of his class.” And if he is truly a man 
deserving of a position of responsibility he will not cease till his line goes 
up with the others again. 

The great art of a leader of industry consists in arranging not to h»ve 
to make any remarks. 


Eliminating Unnecessary Reports 

There is a danger to avoid in the organization of the remittance of 
reports: that is that their preparation demand so much time and work that 
the normal march of work is hindered or a special, expensive personnel is 
required. It is this fear which makes many industries hesitate to adopt 
scientific methods. Good sense and experience allow the chief to keep per- 
fectly informed without converting his plants into paper factories. With a 
little ingenuity all information can be delivered with very little work. For 
example: each plant has charts? showing at each moment the probable date of 
delivery and the work in store for each loom. These charts constitute the 
basis of planning. If he wishes to follow the progress of operations in all 
the plants, the chief ought then to see these charts at least once a week and 
in all the plants on the same day and at the same hour. At first glance the 
problem seems unsolvable; in reality the solution is most simple. Each 
plant has a small photographic recording apparatus. In all the plants a 
photograph of each chart is taken on a certain day and at the same time 
fixed for all. These negatives are quickly developed and leave the same 
evening by letter for the general manager. There a simple projection lantern 
projects them unmagnified, on a screen, and the chief can, at a distance, 
follow in the smallest detail, the progress of the organization of work in all 


2“The Control of the Factor ‘Time’ in Production,” by Edmond Landauer, paper presented at 
Management Congress, in Rome, 1927. 
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the plants which are under his direction. It takes only a few minutes ‘to 
make the negatives. An office boy does this work and develops them. 
Consequently no increase of work for the employees is entailed and the 
quick transfer of very detailed papers, otherwise untransferable, is effected 
at little cost. As for the director of planning, who knows that the account of 
the errors of his subordinates will thus be transmitted to the head of the 
enterprise, he will make every effort to do his work very exactly. 

The planning charts are indispensable in any plant, in order to organize 
the work rationally. This photographic apparatus thus allows me to “see” 
from a distance. This same apparatus permits me “to see” other things 
also. 

If a new building is being constructed or a new machine set up the 
photographs are taken, and dispatched, each week for the buildings, each day 
for the machines, so that I can follow the advancement of the operations. 
Several times I have telegraphed instructions for the correction of errors 
made plain to me by these negatives. Above all, thanks to this simple pro- 
cedure and small expense, all those concerned, wherever they are in Europe, 
feel the eye of the master fixed on them and deny themselves certain liberties 
and laxities which would inevitably follow if it was not known that I should 
inevitably be informed. 

The reports, standards, controls by comparative charts, by photographs 
and by many other procedures, prevent wrong-doing for fear of blame or 
reproach from the chief. But fear alone is an inadequate element especially 
at a distance. It is necessary to double the rewards of tasks well done. This 
is the part of the bonuses. 


Bonuses 


Bonuses aim to inspire each member of the personnel, the most humble 
as well as the most eminent, to put the greatest efforts and intelligence into 
his work. According to whether they are well or poorly conceived these can 
be the best or worst of things. I know of plants where awkward bonus 
systems have provoked discouragement, sabotage, even strikes. 

The most important characteristic of a bonus system ought to be 
justice. The bonus ought to reward personal effort and that only. Nothing 
breaks the spirit of a personnel so surely as the concession of rewards which 
have not really been earned, unles it is the loss of bonuses despite a sincere 
effort, on account of circumstances independent of the will of the one con- 
cerned. This is why I consider as absolutely injurious, the participation of 
the workers and employees in the annual benefits of the enterprise, over 
which no one, save the general manager, has decisive action. 

For each kind of work there must be a special bonus system which 
rewards or punishes each man’s personal action. Thus it is that dyers are 
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interested in the production of the winders which follow them immediately 
in the flow of work, for the winding will be good more or less according 
to the care which the dyers have taken in their work. The winders are 
interested in the production of the warpers for good bobbins make warping 
easy. The warpers are interested in the output of the weavers, for upon 
the perfection of their warp will depend a great deal the ouput of the mill. 
The weaver receives a bonus on his output, which depends upon his skill 
and attention to his work. He receives also a second bonus, called a quality 
bonus, which recompenses him for the perfection of his work. 

The foremen, the technical director receive two bonuses: the first 
based on the output of the weavers, the second (and most important) based 
on their quality bonuses; for it is in the perfection of the work that the 
action of the foremanship and technical direction can be most effectively felt. 
The chief accountant receives a bonus when the correct monthly balance 
sheet is delivered within 15 days after the close of the period accounted for 
and the bonus decreases in proportion to the length of delay of the dispatch. 

By analyzing with care each kind of work one can almost always 
establish just bonuses which inexorably bind the reward to an effort toward 
lowering the net cost or toward the improvement of working conditions or 
of control. Once this connection is well made, the interests of the personnel 
and of the enterprise become identified and the main cause of difficulties has 
vanished. 


The head of a great and very extensive enterprise finds himself there- 
fore supported by a whole army of assistants who cannot do harm to the 
undertaking without harming themselves. The incompetents, and the poorly 
adjusted distinguish themselves by their lack of gain, which immediately pro- 
vokes an intervention, seeking at first to adjust, then eliminating in the 
hopeless cases. 
=: 


The Part of the Managing Director 


All the art of direction at a distance consists then in binding the interests 
of the men to their work, to make known immediately what happens, and 
to show each member of the personnel that he is one of such an organization 
that all errors will be inevitably conveyed to the chief. The result of this 
last is the presence of a permanent morale, in even the smallest corners of 
all the plants, an ubiquity which physically could not be realized. 

We have all, when young, read a fable in which the necessity of the eye 
of the master was emphasized. The great modern industry has not sup- 
pressed this necessity but has modified its mode of action. The eye should 
manage to see from afar and the master to be everywhere. Only scientific 
organization, well understood, can permit this. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Management by Exception 


Exception management, as contrasted 
with systematic management, is described 
in this article, the four rules of the method 
being given as follows: I. Consistency of 
procedure must never interfere with an ob- 
vious exception to that procedure or to its 
system, 2. Since time is the basis of repeti- 
tive manufacture, all elements must be pre- 
sented in their relation to time, 3. Positive 
control demands the visualization of 100 
per cent of all factors, 100 per cent of all 
time, 4. A department shall not post any 
chart that directs its activities or that visu- 
alizes the results it achieves. By Chester 
B. Lord. American Machinist, February 
13, 1930, p. 308:2. 


Les Résultats d’un Enseignement 


Scientific management to be efficient must 
be applied intelligently to every branch of 
a business, taking all special circumstances 
into account: judgment and a good deal 
of common sense are necessary. 

The greatest danger to success is to have 
a doctrine and no one capable of applying 
it. Therefore it is absolutely essential to 
train up organizere and to educate the 
adaptability of their subordinates. 

Practical instruction is the prime object. 
The ideal scheme; heads, who have already 
practiced organization, propounding and 
commenting upon actual facts, cultivating 
in their students, who have already been 
at work, the development of personal ideas 
having for their aim the bringing about 
of reforms and organization tending to 
higher output in the department where each 
is employed. 


Very interesting results have been ob- 
tained along these lines by the Paris Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the classes it organ- 
izes and it has been thought that it may 
be of some use to place on record the 
spirit by which the organizers have been 
guided, the methods used to obtain the 
results mentioned and an outline of the 
results already obtained. By Mme. S. 
Garcin-Guynet. Fourth International Man- 
agement Proceedings, Mémoire CXXIII, 
Section Enseignement, p. 1:5. 


The Usefulness of Business Men 
Outside Business 

Edward W. Bok, whose colorful career 
terminated late last year in his death, 
believed that a successful man’s life should 
be divided into three periods, the first de- 
voted to preparation, the second to achieve- 
ment, and the third to work in “retire- 
ment” for the community interest. Each 
period is of importance but public attention 
to the last phase has grown most rapidly in 
recent years. 

The tendency for men of affairs to con- 
sider themselves more than mere units in 
the business mechanism has become pro- 
nounced in the short space of 30 years. 
A growing proportion of men who have 
achieved a substantial amount of material 
wealth are turning their attention to affairs 
which do not make additional wealth for 
themselves but which add to the welfare of 
the community. 

Looking over the record of prominent 
business men who died during 1929, one 
is impressed that a large number were 
heavily engaged in work outside their re- 
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gular business, devoting their time, energy, 
judgment and money to some development 
of community welfare. There follows a 
list of business leaders whose deaths oc- 
curred in the last half of 1929. Deaths of 
prominent business men in the first half 
of 1929 were listed in the Bulletin of 
July 16, 1929. Ernsi & Ernst Weekly Bul- 
letin, Jan. 14, 1930, p. 1: 3. 


Are Mergers a Threat or a Promise? 


The stigma formerly attached to large 
scale enterprise no longer necessarily is 
present. The situs of our great fortunes 
is constantly changing and with the passage 
of time fortunes become diffused. Busi- 
ness is maturing not only economically but 
morally. It realizes that its prospects of 
survival are best if it consults not only 
the ends of profit but the public weal. 
Although some of our great employers are 
still bourbonistic in their attitude toward 
their workers, there is evidence of increas- 
ing sympathy and accord between the two. 
Since 1919 the cost of living has declined 
materially while wages have recovered all 
the ground lost during the depression and 
are now advancing into higher levels. As 
a result the workingman’s wages today buy 
3% per cent more of the material necessi- 
ties and comforts of life than they did ten 
years ago. By Joseph Stagg Lawrence. 
Nation’s Business, Feb. 1930, p. 25:5. 


L’Education En Vue De L’0O. S. T. Dans 
Les Pays Méridionaux 

It is demonstrated that-all human races 
do not possess the same natural aptitude 
to put Scientific Management into practice. 
The special personal qualities required by 
Scientific Management are not to be found 
to the same degree in every country. 

The temperament and the specific quali- 
ties of the Northern peoples render them 
peculiarly suited to the application of Scien- 
tific Management. Ordinary schooling fol- 
lowed by a technical apprenticeship is gen- 
erally sufficient for these peoples to ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge. 

On the other hand, the peoples of the 


South do not as a rule adapt themselves to 
conditions of co-ordination and inter-rela- 
tion, and they lack orderliness in their 
methods. These peoples, therefore, have 
not sufficient schooling and the slight sup- 
plementary technical instruction which they 
should receive from childhood as a neces- 
sary special education. 

Such a course of instruction should really 
educate the student to the idea of working 
in collaboration, and should bear upon very 
practical, concrete problems rather than 
towards abstract studies that only exalt 
the mind. The methods to be adopted are 
those in use in the Schools of Instruction 
and in the Trade Schools. By José Mal- 
lart. Fourth International Management 
Congress Proceedings, Mémoire CXXXVI, 
Section Enseignement Et Questions Gén- 
érales, p. 1:3. 


Producers Failing to Meet Demands 


More than half of the bankruptcies of 
manufacturing concerns are caused by the 
fact that the manufacturers try to distrib- 
ute merchandise that is unfitted in some 
way for its market. Mr. Abbott points out 
the economic waste of trying to force on 
consumers by high sales pressure goods 
which they do not want. How much more 
sensible is the newer method of attempting 
to ascertain what the consumer wants be- 
fore producing! The younger generation 
which has sprung up since the War has a 
determined, independent outlook on life 
that was unknown before the War. They 
are the most critical and sophisticated body 
of consumers that American business has 
ever had to face. The manufacturer who 
can satisfy them has the solution of his 
production and distribution problems well 
in hand. Charles F. Abbott in The New 
York Times, February 9, 1930, p. 20N. 


Education and New Methods Aiding 
Growth of Industry 

Factors which are contributing to indus- 

trial progress are: education and scientific 

research; constant addition of more capital 

to the expansion of physical equipment; 
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mass production; the systematic organiza- 
tion of production and marketing ; the huge 
consumer market composed of the work- 
ing class. In agriculture, mining, railroad 
transportation and manufacturing there has 
been an increase in output per worker of 
from 50 to 60 per cent since the beginning 
of the century. It is believed that the 
workers displaced by improvement in ma- 


chinery have been absorbed by other in- 
dustries. Also because of the wealth and 
progress of the country a constantly rising 
proportion of people can afford to give 
their children high school and even college 
education, thus further diminishing the 
number of workers who would otherwise 
be candidates for jobs in industry. By E. 
Dana Durand. U. S. Daily, Feb. 1, 1930. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Why Bull Movement in Bonds Petered 
Out 


The petering-out in recent weeks of 
what appeared late last year to be another 
bull market in bonds has been to some 
bankers and economists one of the dis- 
appointing features of 1930. As member 
(commercial) banks have not been in the 
market, but have been liquidating their 
bond account to some extent, one of the 
propelling causes of a rising market for 
fixed-income-bearing securities has been 
absent. But perhaps more important as a 
market factor at this time has been the 
heavy volume of new financing since the 
early part of December. The present flood 
of new offerings really started with the 
$150,000,000 issue of American Telephone 
& Telegraph 5s of 1965, priced at 99%. 
Other offerings followed with such rapidity 
as to unsettle the market for listed issues, 
causing declines. Present favorable fac- 
tors are the cut in the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate and the coming reparations 
issue, for the flotation of which leading 
bankers may be expected to groom the 
market. Barron’s, February 10, 1930, 
p. 18:1. 


Transportation Equipment Accounting 

The operating organization and account- 
ing methods used by a medium sized util- 
ity company are briefly outlined. The 
operations include rendering electric, gas, 
bus and electric railway service. An at- 
tempt has been made to arrange the ac- 


counting classification and forms to permit 
use of the general plan by smaller com- 
panies who may not need so much detail 
as presented in this report. Among the 
forms illustrated are the following: Motor 
Vehicle Inspection Report; Motor Vehicle 
Time Report; Motor Vehicle Cost Report; 
Monthly Accounting Report; Detail 
of Motor Vehicle Costs—Monthly. N. E. 
L. A. publication No. 010, January, 1930, 
7 pages. 


Use Our Gold Hoard Now 

Idle “free gold” in Reserve banks has 
made our nation gold-poor to the extent 
of a billion, and gold-poor we shall remain 
unless the Federal Reserve officials do 
something about it. Thus far Americans 
might just as well have spent a billion dol- 
lars building a mountain of dirt for an 
emperor’s tomb. 

What the Federal Reserve Banks should 
have done three or four years ago, was 
to build up a sufficient supply of foreign- 
exchange holdings to peg dollar exchange 
close to parity and to prevent or restrict 
private gold shipments. They should do 
it now. 

In contrast with the limited and costly 
device of security operations, the preven- 
tion of international gold movements by 
sales and purchases of foreign exchange 
would be profitable and effective. Once 
the policy is in operation, foreign exchange 
would be bought by the Reserve Banks 














only at a discount and sold only at 
premium. 

The year 1930 dawns on a world in mild 
depression. Even to sell as much as usual 
to such a world, we must devise safe means 
of expanding credit. We should not wait 
for the long-term securities of dog-and- 
cat foreign borrowers. Our first export of 
capital should consist of some of the “free 
gold” for the purchase of foreign ex- 
change accounts—at least a quarter-billion 
in the next three months, and plenty more 
later. By Stephen McCauley. Barron’s, 
February 3, 1930, p. 3:2. 


Group Banking Coming Into the Open; 
Many Chains Advertise Their Merits 


More than four hundred American banks, 
with assets in excess of $4,600,000,000 are 
now frankly practicing group or chain 
banking under control of twenty-five central 
organizations that publicly declare and ad- 
vertise their allegiance to this type of mul- 
tiple banking activity. Many groups, how- 
ever, still shun publicity. There are various 
reasons for different degrees of frankness. 
In some States branch banking is definitely 
prohibited by law and public opinion is 
clearly against it. In those States group 
or chain banking would be looked upon as 
an evasion of established public policies. 
In other States, while branch banking is 
not prohibited, public opinion apparently 
has not been considered receptive to any 
form of multiple banking organization and 
actual branch banking has not arisen, while 
group or chain banking has discreetly re- 
mained undisclosed. 


The National Republic Bancorporation, 
recently organized by interests connected 
with the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, is the first group bank holding 
company to come out in the open in Illinois, 
where branch banking is prohibited and 
sentiment has been especially militant 
against it. The First National Bank of 
Miami, Florida, assembled the statements 
of six banks in Southeastern Florida in a 
single folder. The Atlantic National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Florida, combined 
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the statements of its affiliated banks under 
the caption “Atlantic Group of Banks,” 
The First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, issued a folder covering “The 
First National Bank of Atlanta and Affili- 
ations,” listing seven banks which it con- 
trols. By Lawrence Grover. The An- 
nalist, January 31, 1930, p. 307:1. 


Standard Costs in the Illuminating and 
Industrial Glass Industry 

In setting expense budgets and cost 
standards for the Macbeth-Evans Glass 
Company, past performance was used as 
a guide by the Auditor, Mr. Rothrauff, and 
his accounting department. After work- 
ing up the budget and setting standards, 
four distinct stages were necessary in in- 
stalling the system: 1. Foundation, which 
consisted of building up the organization's 
faith and confidence in the accounting de- 
partment; 2. Presentation; 3. Education; 
4. Interpretation. 

Mr. Rothrauff and his colleagues used 
a novel method of presenting their plan 
to the Chief Executive. They lined the 
entire budget up on one sheet in an orderly 
fashion with lines drawn to indicate the 
flow of expenses between expense—semi- 
productive and productive departments. 
The entire story was told by one picture 
even to the bases that were used in the 
distributed departments and the standard 
rates per productive unit in the productive 
departments. The impression this picture 
gave was that about all the business con- 
sisted of was expenses. Mr. Rothrauff 
and his colleagues were immediately be- 
sieged for details—which was exactly what 
they wanted. They were accordingly 
gratified that they had not presented the 
details first, but that the request for details 
came from the Chief Executive instead. 
By G. A. Rothrauff, N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
Section I, January 1, 1930, p. 553:17. 


Clauses the Financial Executive Should 
Know About 

In these days of sudden changes in 

finances it is extremely important that 

the financial executive should understand 






the 
signi 
caref 
tion 
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the fire insurance policy clauses. The 
significance of the following clauses is 
carefully explained: the pro-rata distribu- 
tion clause; reduced rate contribution 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Space: 


Manufacturing Weather 
Employees 
Armour and Company have made use 
of scientific air conditioning equipment for 
their general office building since 1907. 
The plant runs continuously for twenty- 
four hours a day, and the temperature is 
regulated at all times according to the 
weather. The humidity is also considered. 
Double windows are used for the offices, 
providing air spaces and keeping out the 
cold air so the windows will not frost. 
They are kept closed throughout the year. 
The manufactured ozone takes all odors 
out of the air by oxidation and renders 
it refreshing. 
The generarl office is also equipped 


for Armour 


clause; three-fourths value clause; iron 
safe clause; and co-insurance clause. By 
C. T. Hubbard. Credit Monthly, January, 
1930, p. 14:3. 


Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


throughout with a specially constructed 
sound absorption system and is illuminated 
with the latest type of iighting equipment. 
By E. J. McAdams. Industrial Power, 
January, 1930, p. 44:3. 


Is the Noiseless Office Coming? 

This plea for subduing office noises 
claims that benefits derived from eliminat- 
ing or reducing them are: general improve- 
ment in health, higher concentration, less 
friction among employees, elimination of 
long personal telephone conversations, 
greater ease at work. Methods of absorb- 
ing noise are described. By J. George 
Frederick. The Office Economist, January, 
1930, p. 3:3. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit-Sharing, Suggestions, 
Vacations, Stock Ownership 


How Five Big Firms Share Profits with 
Executives 

One of the best known managerial profit- 
sharing plans, the success of which has 
influenced many other corporations in 
adopting) some form of executive profit- 
sharing is that of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. Eighty executives of this com- 
pany compose the Managers’ Securities 
Company, owning General Motors stock 
and receiving five per cent of the net earn- 
ings. 

The United States Rubber Company di- 
rectors have authorized a Managers’ Shares 
Trust and supplementary bonus plans that 
in part follows the General Motors plan. 
This bonus plan is composed of Class A, 
B, and C bonuses. 

A fund based on earnings is the profit 


sharing plan of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. From this fund the ex- 
ecutive committee rewards executives by 
relative value. 

In the United States Steel Corporation 
plan, the amount available for executive 
profit sharing is automatically determined 
by the earnings of the corporation, but 
each executive's share is left up to the 
judgment of three stockholders. 

Profit sharing of the General Electric 
Company’s executives is computed by units 
of production or operation, and based on 
the efficiency of these units. As soon 
as possible after the end of the year the 
extra compensation earned is paid to the 


. participants according to their ratings, in 


cash, in bonds of the G. E. Employees Se- 
curities Corporation, or in common stock 
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of General Electric Company purchased in 
the open market. By Herbert Kerkow. 
Sales Management, January 4, 1930, p. 10: 
3. 


Baltimore Employees Increase Earnings 

Last March the Bonus Payment Plan 
was installed in the Mail Opening and 
Order Reading Departments in the Balti- 
more office of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Under this plan a basic salary is set for 


Training and Education: 


Stenographic Skill as Factor in Business 


Economy 

If emphasis were placed by the business 
schools upon producing mailable manu- 
scripts at a lower cost per unit, the pupils 
would be much better fitted for business 
positions and a large amount of waste would 
be thus eliminated. Stenography is gener- 
ally being taught by traditional pedagogic 


methods which do not anticipate the future | 


needs of the scholar or of the firm who 
employs her. By J. O. Malott. U. S. Daily, 
Jan. 17, 1930, p. 16. 


The Library, a Profitable Department of 
the Organization 

The departmental library serves the 
organization as its memory and as its for- 
gettory. It stores up, digests and imparts 
information, and also it eliminates the non- 
essential. Functioning as headquarters to 
which questions throughout the entire 
organization can be referred, it coordinates 
departmental activities and avoids the du- 


each operation, the amount depending on 
the experience, education and training 
necessary to handle the job. The earn- 
ings in excess of this basic salary depend 
entirely upon the worker and are based 
on the employee’s value to Ward’s as re- 
flected by output and accuracy. This new 
system of wage payment has been favor- 
ably met by both the workers and super- 
visors. Forward, January, 1930, p. 4:1. 


Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


plication, delay and expense of reproducing 
data already available. The material in 
the library must be intelligently catalogued, 
well arranged and kept in order. This 
means constantly replacing material used 
and discarding that which is not worth 
keeping or has become obsolete. 

In some libraries there is opportunity for 
revenue-producing work. Some societies 
make a charge to members for supplying 
translations and bibliographies, or include 
in their bills to clients a charge for labor 
involved in making literary researches 
which have a special bearing upon their 
problems. By Ruth Canavan. Special 
Libraries, January, 1930, p. 15:2. 


Public Speaking Course 

The Clubfello Association of M. Wile & 
Co., Inc., is furnishing a course of six 
lessons on the art of public speaking, which 
is open to all members of the Association 
without charge. Each lesson will last 
about an hour. Clubfello, February, 1930, 
p. 6:1. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


How N. W. Ayer Files—and Finds— 
100,000 Finished Drawings 

It was in 1915 that N. W. Ayer found 
the answer to the filing question and the 
key to the whole thing was a camera! Be- 
fore any painting or drawing is filed, it is 
taken to the photographic bureau, placed 
under the big carbon-arc lamps, and a 


small reduction picture made of it. These 
thumb-nail prints must measure within one 
and three-quarters inches over all, as this 
is the space allotted to them on the eleven 
by nine inch card. Four drawers in a 
steel filing cabinet hold all the cards re- 
quired to catalog every drawing of record. 
Under the miniature prints the drawing 
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number is written in ink, which number 
corresponds with the one shown in a rub- 
ber-stamped panel on the back of the draw- 
ing itself. When anyone wants a drawing, 
he goes to the file of cards containing the 
thumb-nails and picks out the drawing he 
wants by number. By T. Harry Thomp- 
son. Advertising & Selling, February 
19, 1930, p. 21:2. 


Perpetual Inventory Control in a 
Trimming Stock Room 

The Hickey-Freeman Company insti- 
tuted a perpetual inventory control for 
the following reasons: inventories were 
increasing at a more rapid rate than the 
business was growing; facts were lacking 
in regard to purchasing and supplies on 
hand; the company realized that good busi- 
ness control required more adequate knowl- 
edge of this important phase of the busi- 
ness. 

The forms used for the perpetual in- 
ventory system are very simple and have 


been planned for a minimum of clerical 
work. These records are supplemented 
by a monthly inventory taken from the 
cards and compared with the standards. 
Semi-annually, a complete physical ‘ni 
ventory is taken, at the same time a 
check being made of the perpetual inven- 
tory records. . Illustrative forms accom- 
pany the text. By L. S. Bartlett. N.A.C. 
A. Bulletin, December 1, 1929, Section 
II, p. 420:7. 


Unit-Control Plan of Himelhoch Store 


This article supplements a previous one 
on the budget plan of the Himelhoch Store. 
The cards which comprise this system of 
unit-control are shown and their uses de- 
scribed. A perpetual inventory is kept by 
means of this system which is constantly 
up-to-date, even to the hour. Every sort 
of necessary information is furnished and 
several years experience has proved the 
value of this plan. Retail Ledger, Febru- 
ary, 1930, p. 10. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


No Age-Limit Restrictions in Worker- 
Owned Factory 


Prejudice against the older worker in 
industry has been built up on false ideas 
of efficiency, James M. Daly, president of 
the worker-owned Golden Rule Shoe Co. 
of Lynn Mass., said in an interview on 
February the eighth. Mr. Daly, who at 
the age of 45, assumed control of a small 
shoe factory at the request of fellow em- 
ployees, and in six years built it up to a 
point where 2,000 workers are employed 
in four plants, and output averages 12,000 
pairs daily, believes the older worker is 
one of the most valuable adjuncts of in- 
dustry. 

“I hired a man last week who is 65 years 
old and some of our most reliable em- 
ployees range in age from 50 to 75 years,” 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


he said. “We pay better wages, operate on 
a five-day week plan and pay regular divi- 
dends of from 7 to 10 per cent. All this in 
spite of the fact that older workers con- 
stitute a large part of the working force.” 
The New York Times, February 9, 1930, 
p. 20N. 


A Study of the Relation of Working 
Hours to Climate 

Eight hours may be regarded as the 
basic daily working hours required to 
guarantee the minimum standard of living 
for workers, and they are maintained on 
the balance of bargaining power between 
capital and labor. But the fixing of hours 
of work scientifically must be based on 
the results obtained from the study of 
various factors, such as the human ele- 
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ment, the nature of the work, the environ- 
ment, and non-remunerative labor. How 
many hours, then, may safely be regarded, 
from a physiological standpoint, as the 
maximum for a day’s work? First, the 
maximum number of hours should be de- 
termined which are scientifically permis- 
sible for a worker, viewing him as a pro- 
ductive machine. Then the hours of actual 
work should be calculated by deducting 
those hours which must be allowed to en- 
able the worker to live a human life. 

As a result of a study of these points 
made in Japan these conclusions have been 
established: 1. That night work is very 
harmful to the health of female workers. 
2. That long continuous hours of work in 
the textile industry are very harmful to 
the health of female workers. 3. That 
labor underground is far more harmful to 
the health of the workers than labor above 
ground. By Dr. Shu Ishihara. Interna- 
tional Labour Review, January, 1930, p. 
70:19, 


Age Limitations in Industry 

A digest of excerpts from articles on 
age limitations in Industry reveals con- 
flicting opinions regarding the extent and 
seriousness of the problem. The study 
gives reasons for the existence of these 
limitations, and suggests various solutions 
to the problem. A bibliography of authors, 
articles and books quoted is given. Com- 
piled by the Industrial Relations Section. 
Princeton University. 31 pages. 


Men From 45 to 54 Years Old Placed 
in Jobs More Easily Than 
Young Ones 

Data from the Massachusetts public em- 
ployment offices shows that men in the age 
group of 45 to 54 years were placed more 
easily in positions than those in any other 
group. Taken as a whole the figures show 
no discriminaton against the married 
woman. A much larger percentage of 
women 35 years of age and over was placed 
than of those under 35. However, a large 


proportion of the older women were placed 
in domestic service. U. S. Daily, January 
30, 1930, p. 8. 


The Five-Day Week in Industry 
A compilation by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University of extracts 
from articles and books on the five-day 
week present the chief arguments for and 
against the policy. A short, selected bibli- 
ography is included. 28 pages. 


Mergers Affect Call for Men Over Forty 

Mergers and industrial recession out- 
weigh group insurance and pension plans 
as factors contributing to the difficulties of 
men over 40 in obtaining employment. 
Men thrown out of work by consolidations 
and by curtailed operations in industry are 
having trouble in finding new positions. 
This applies both to “white collar” employ- 
ees and unskilled manual laborers, with the 
latter having somewhat the better chance 
of finding new employment with reasonable 
success. The New York Times, February 
9, 1930, p. 20N. 


This Time They Did Not Cut Wages 


There was more than one message call- 
ing off wage cuts rushed to the home office 
from Washington following the Presi- 
dent’s recent conference with business and 
industrial leaders. If corporation manage- 
ment is truly modern it will aim to antici- 
pate such emergencies as the recent specu- 
lation fiasco. Some concerns reduce work- 
ing hours rather than working forces. 
Others are following the example of Gen- 
eral Electric, which has a training program 
that fits each worker for several jobs. An- 
other plan which is more and more coming 
into use is to pay workers with a certain 
service record a separation bonus to help 
tide them over the period of job hunting. 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey con- 
tinues the advantages of group insurance 
for six months after the workman has 
been discharged or laid off. There are 
great -possibilities in the so-called “B. & 
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O. Plan” adepted by the Baltimore and 
Ohie Railroad, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and others. Under this scheme the 
workmen consult with the management as 
to the best means of meeting slack times. 
The Business Week, January 1, 1930, p. 
23:1. 


Unemployment in England 

The labor government in England has 
made little progress toward solving the 
unemployment problem. It is probable 
that a satisfactory solution is beyond the 
power of any government. Few econo- 
mists or business men believe that pro- 
posals for stimulating employment by pub- 
lic expenditure upon roads, housing, and 
other public works will greatly reduce the 
volume of unemployment during the next 
few years. The rapid advance of produc- 
tive power in Germany, the United States, 
and other countries, may have permanently 
diminished the volume of British exports 
and reduced the number of workers which 
can be supported in Great Britain. If such 
is the case nothing bust a slow process of 


Employee Service: 


A Safety Campaign That Achieved 
Results 


The Assistant Superintendent of the 
Standard Steel Works Company describes 
the accident prevention program initiated 
by the company in 1924, its inception, pro- 
motion and very evident success during the 
years of its active existence. Accompany- 
ing charts give the accident record at the 
Standard Steel Works from 1924 to 1928, 
and an analysis of the accident and wel- 
fare costs. By Edwin W. Thomas. Amer- 
ican Machinist, January 30, 1930, p. 217 :1% 


Money Loans to Employees 
The policies and experiences of 182 com- 
panies, all but six of which are located in 
the New York Metropolitan District, in 
connection with granting money loans to 
employees are summarized under the fol- 


emigration seems to offer an escape from 
the present situation. 


If the problem can be solved within the 
country, certainly the restoration of indus- 
trial prosperity is first necessary, and this 
cannot be a rapid process. Rationalization, 
reorganization, and stabilization have been 
suggested as remedies. Great Britain, how- 
ever, is to a less extent than any other 
great nation a_ self-contained economic 
system. Its great foreign trade cannot re- 
vive and expand to maintain the working 
population on its higher standard of living 
without something like a corresponding rise 
in the wages and other conditions of in- 
dustry in other countries. Rationalization, 
therefore, if accepted as a policy, must be 
supported by a vigorous economic interna- 
tionalism which shall raise the standard of 
real wages in the more backward coun- 
tries toward the British standard, thus en- 
larging the world market for those com- 
modities which form the staples of work- 
ing-class consumption and of standardized 
production. By John A. Hobson. The Na- 
tion, January 22, 1930, p. 94:3. 


Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


lowing headings: reasons for loans; inter- 
est and collateral; loan periods; repayment 
terms; losses through failure to repay; 
special loan funds; attitude of employers. 
Report of The Merchants’ Association of 
New York, January, 1930, 10 pages. 


You and Your Driver 

Cash bonuses are paid Greyhound driv- 
ers for each month without an accident. 
A silver cup is awarded every three 
months to the operating division having 
the best low accident record. A banquet is 
given the driver’s team on each division 
showing the lowest accident score. Safety 
meetings for all drivers are held monthly. 
Merit badges are awarded individual driv- 
ers for going six months and a year with- 
out accidents. The Greyhound Lines keep 
a most complete record of accident causes 
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in the Department of Safety, and prompt 
steps are taken to correct practices which 
in any degree whatsoever contributed to the 
most trivial mishap. By Marcus Dow. 
Power Wagon, February, 1930, p. 16:3. 


The Accident-Prone Employee 
A study of electric railway operation un- 
dertaken by the Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany with the cooperation of the Policy- 
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holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company is based on the 
premise that there must be some reason 
more tangible than just ill-luck why acci- 
dents happen frequently to some men and 
infrequently to others. An investigation 
is made of the characteristics of a group 
of “high-accident” workers and the meth- 
ods described used to treat individual cases, 
and the results obtained. 25 pages. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Rates, Raises and Promotions 

The rating system of the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company takes into consideration 
degree of skill required, versatility, initia- 
tive, faculty of making suggestions, study 
during employee’s own time, length of ser- 
vice, losses from spoiled work and acci- 
dents, besides actual production of finished 
goods. By R. G. Blanc. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, Jan., 1930, p. 55:1. 


Sharing Profits with Employees 

Eighty-seven firms were consulted for 
information on profit-sharing for this re- 
port. The term profit sharing is here used 
in its more limited meaning as an agree- 
ment between an employer and his em- 
ployees under which the latter receive a 
share, fixed in advance, of the profits of 
the firm. This excludes bonuses given at 
the discretion of the employer, sales bonuses 
and production bonuses. Brief mention is 
made of savings plans where the rates of 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Making the Foreman an Instructor 

The project method of teaching is being 
successfully applied to the training of 
manual workers in the Western Electric 
Company, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, and others. Underly- 


interest vary with the profits, and of stock 
ownership plans, the profit sharing consist- 
ing of that part of the dividend represent- 
ing the advantage enjoyed by the employee 
shareholder over the ordinary investor. A 
section is devoted to profit sharing plans 
for executives. Policyholders Service 
Bureau. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 29 pages. 


Mutual Benefit Associations 

This memorandum comprises an analysis 
of 100 well developed plans which were 
available in the files of the Industrial Re- 
lations Section. Provisions in the consti- 
tutions and by-laws of mutual benefit asso- 
ciations are given, including: purposes, 
membership, dues and other income, sick- 
ness and accident benefits, follow-up, death 
benefits, and administration of the associa- 
tion. A bibliography 1s included and the 
analyses of 25 selected mutual benefit asso- 
ciation plans. Prepared by the /ndustrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


ing this trend there are several fundamental 
changes of thought: 1. Management is 
being interpreted largely as a training job. 
2. The decentralization tendency in man- 
agement indicates a more important part in 
the training program for the foreman. 3. 
The best training for the job is done on 
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the job under normal conditions. 4. The 
older foremen and also those who are 
naturally poor trainers can be taught good 
training methods. 5. The extremes of 
functionalization are being abandoned be- 
cause we are recognizing that the needs 
via promotion in large scale operations call 
for a better type of all-round executive 
than formerly. We are paying more at- 
tention to the general development of fore- 
men who will later make all-round superin- 
tendents and works managers. By W. J. 
Donald. The Foreman, Jan., 1930, p. 11:1. 


Enseignement Et Propagande Par 
Le Cinéma 

An analysis is here given of the char- 
acteristics of the cinema show. At the 
present stage of our knowledge, the cin- 
ema is without doubt the finest method of 
educating the young. An attempt is made 
to show how, with very little modification, 
the cinema may become a powerful aid in 
scientific management of industry. 

1. Films on technical research could be 
shown. By their aid specialists would be 
able to analyze industrial mechanical oper- 
ations and movements which are often too 
rapid or too complex to be easily analyzed 
by the naked eye alone. In this way, the 
best method of performing any operation 


Labor Relations: 
tration 


Working Conditions in a Rationalized 
Undertaking 

An investigation has been made of the 
Bata System and its consequences, by Paul 
Devinat. The boot and shoe factory at 
Zlin, founded by Mr. Thomas Bata, em- 
ploys 12,000 workers, and is capable of 
turning out 75,000 pairs of shoes a day. 
Workshop autonomy is his vital and funda- 
mental achievement. The guiding principle 
of his organization is the transformation 
of the workers’ mentality, which is effected 
by the scope given him for initiative in the 
matter of production. Each worker’s initia- 
tive must be the desire for gain. The ag- 


can be decided upon and fixed so as to be 
shown in abridged form for purposes of 
technical instruction. 

2. The teaching of scientific management 
could also be served by showing films deal- 
ing with various industries but in all of 
which the interior organization is based on 
the same principles. 

3. Excellent propaganda is likewise to 
be got out of the cinema. Heads would 
be particularly interested if they were 
shown films dealing with the psychological 
aspect of industrial creation, management 
and the evolution of firms. 

A list of scientific works, etc., on the 
subject. An appendix gives some sugges- 
tions for films. By Jean Coutrot. Fourth 
International Management Congress Pro- 
ceedings, Mémoire, CXXI, Section En- 
seignement, p. 1:7. 


Discussion Groups Prove Interesting 

Practical subjects of interest to operating 
men are discussed in the weekly meetings 
of the Operative Technical Discussion 
group, organized a few months ago by the 
Training Department of the The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. Each member of 
the group is required to choose, prepare 
and present a paper for discussion. Mem- 
bership is limited to twenty men. Armco 
Bulletin, January, 1930, p. 32:1. 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


gregate results depend on the comprehen- 
sion of economic necessities and the co- 


operative spirit of each worker. The 
workers are given a share in the profits, 
which are calculated weekly so as to enable 
the worker to compare his output as often 
as possible. 

Bata’s system of autonomy is flexible, but 
its varying forms are always an elabora- 
tion of the same rule: to assign to each 
department its share of cost and profits, 
with an elastic margin to stimulate the staff 
to increase profits, both by the desire for 
gain and by the fear of loss. International 
Labour Review, January, 1930, p. 45:25. 
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Putting Workers’ Ideas to Work 

The progress of worker-manager coop- 
eration may be traced by observing two 
methods of negotiation: employee represen- 
tation and union-management cooperation. 
Between these two systems there is no 
fundamental conflict, the choice of one or 
the other in a particular establishment, de- 
pending upon the attitude of employees 
and management toward trade unionism. 
Between 1920 and 1930 there has been a 
marked change in the type of industrial 
relations directors, and executives from 
presidents and works managers down are 
giving more and more attention to labor 
administration. A change is also seen in 


the attitude of foremen who are being 
trained to see matters in a larger perspec- 
tive. Some foremen have progressed to the 
point where they are consciously using 
elected representatives of the wage earners 
to help solve daily problems of production 
and even discipline. To operate a success- 
ful employee representation plan, manage- 
ment must take workers into its confidence. 
The rewards of this mutual understanding 
are substantial. Employee representation 
not only uncovers but develops leaders— 
one of the by-products not always forseen 
when the plan was introduced. By E. S. 
Cowdrick. Nation’s Business, February, 
1930, p. 32:4. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Waste 


Advantages Derived from the Simplifica- 
tion of the Fundamental Formulas 
‘for Economic Production 
Quantities 

The paper seeks to demonstrate that a 
rapid and reliable method can be developed 
for application to the problems most fre- 
quently encountered in planning production 
schedules and controlling inventories. This 
method is stated to be more simple than 
the fundamental formula developed in the 
author’s former paper on “Economic Pro- 
duction Quantities.” Other advantages are 
gained from the simplified method. By 
Fairfield E. Raymond. Transactions of the 
4A Sst. B. 


Merchandizing Brings Large Savings 

The economies achieved in the Ohio 
Brass Company by the installation of roller 
conveyors, a sand handling system and by 
the efficient handling equipment in the 
cleaning department as well as the unique 
method of conveying castings, are signifi- 
cant. Manual handling has been largely 
eliminated. Whereas thirty-four molders 
formerly made 100 molds a day, the same 
output is now obtained with 15 molders. 
The amount of floor space occupied by the 


casting department has been sharply re- 
duced. These and other labor-saving equip- 
ment have effected a saving of more than 
50 per cent in the company’s brass casting 
department. By F. L. Prentiss. The Iron 
Age, February 20, 1930, p. 567 :3%. 


How Western Electric Has Organized 
for Better Maintenance and Service 
Work 
The Western Electric Company, in 1928, 


set up a separate organization to handle 
maintenance engineering and service. This 
division plans the upkeep of buildings and 


grounds, janitor work, elevator service, and 
telephone exchange. It is composed of 
four departments, Engineering, Planning, 
Production, and Works Inspection. The 
Engineering Department consists ‘of 22 
well-trained engineers, who plan the main- 
tenance necessary in the buildings. The 
Planning Department keeps seven engineers 
busy scheduling the maintenance work to 
be done by the shop forces. The Produc- 
tion Department employs eight experienced 
men to write up the orders. The Works 
Inspection Department employs thirty-three 
men on maintenance, twenty-five of whom 
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travel beats to look for trouble. In addi- 
tion to the research work done in the Main- 
tenance Division, much research and de- 
velopment work is done in other engineer- 
ing departments for the promotion of better 
maintenance. By Harold P. Gould. Man- 
agement, February, 1930, p. 64:6. 


La Normalizzazione Della Produzione 
Dell’ Automobile Nella S. A. Fiat 
This paper deals with the improvements 

in the organization of three principal de- 

partments of the Fiat works, which are: 

a. Department of piedmontese iron works. 

b. Department of metallurgical indus- 
tries. 

c. Department of foundry whose prod- 
ucts arrive in the shops synchronically with 
raw or semi-finished ones. - 

Wastes are almost eliminated and check- 
ing of production increased. After many 
details about the different operations af- 
forded to each single piece, the paper con- 
cludes that the eight principles which in- 
form the whole activity of Fiat manage- 
ment are: 


1. Very keen study of projects, both in 
their technical and executive essence. 

2. Unification in construction and ma- 
chinery. 

3. Study if material’s characteristics and 
fixation of technical and managing condi- 
tions for their approval. 

4. Severe checking before their accept- 


Research and Experiment 


Leistungsuntersuchungen Bei Der 
Fliessarbeit 

Experiments carried out on chain-work 
with a view to fixing the best conditions 
and particularly in respect of the speed of 
the chain. The author has established 
prototypes of plant for three different kinds 
of job: 

1. Work where a great physical effort 
is required and in which quantity is more 
important that exactness of work 

2. Work necessitating very little physical 


ance based on the strict observance of 
specifications. 

5. Scientific time study for each single 
piece. 

6. Rational organization in handling 
materials in the shops so as to avoid any 
unuseful movement. 


7. Machinery fit to each type and mass 
of work. 


8. Rational checking organization during 
the different phases of the works and on 
the finished product. 

By Ing. Ventura Piselli. Fourth Inter- 
national Management Congress Proceed- 
ings, Mémoire CXLV, Section Industrie, 
p. 3:10. 


Use of Economic Manufacturing 
Quantities 
For the sake of establishing better manu- 
facturing procedure, the author points out 
methods for determining how much to man- 
ufacture of a particular item or part at 
one time or in one lot. He discusses what 
is meant by economic manufacturing quan- 
tities, the aid toward increasing profits 
that comes from use of proper formulas, 
and states that minimum economic manu- 
facturing cost can be obtained only through 
application of the principles made use of 
in developing a proper formula to fit each 
specific case. By Robert W. Kent. Trans- 
actions of the A. S. M. E. 


effort but requiring above all exactness and 
quality 

3. Keying-up and last-touch jobs de- 
manding considerable intelligence, good 
sight and dexterity. By Prof. Dr.-Ing. 
Ewald Sachsenberg. Fourth International 
Management Congress Proceedings, Mem- 
oire XCVIII, Section Industrie, p. 3:6. 


Value of Research to Manufacture 
. Technical research, divided into two main 
parts, that affecting materials and that 
affecting manufacturing processes, is dis- 
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cussed in this article with a description of 
the benefits of its use in the development 
of new products, the improvement of old 
ones and the improvement of methods of 


manufacture of old products in order to 
better the product or reduce costs. By Dr, 
George L. Kelley. The Iron Age, January 
23, 1930, p. 291 :2%4. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Some Effects of Automobiles on Trade 


Findings concerning trade movements in- 
clude these facts: In towns under 1,000 
population the number of general stores 
has been decreasing very rapidly. In 
towns with a population between 1,000 and 
5,000, grocery, meat, hardware, furniture, 
dry goods and women’s furnishings, and 
clothing stores have increased. Farm im- 
plements, lumber, drug, jeweiry, and 
millinery stocks have decreased in the 
the smaller towns of this class. In towns 


over 5,000 population the number of stocks 
in all lines has increased with the exception 
of farm implement stocks and harness 
shops. So far only the shifting of trade 


from town to town has been considered, 
but another way in which the automobile is 
affecting trade is concerned with the buy- 
ing habits of city dwellers. One phase of 
this has to do with changes in places where 
convenience goods are purchased. 

The automobile may also be influencing 
the wholesale field as well as the retail 
field. Some wholesalers are locating in 
small towns where railroad facilities are 
meagre, but by use of automobile trucks are 
able to get quick delivery to a large terri- 
tory. By Earl S. Fullbrook. Natma-Bulle- 
tin, January, 1929, p. 8:3. 


Is Management Keeping Pace? 


The Vice President and General Man- 
ager of Wilson Brothers gives an answer 
to four of the major retailing problems: 
surplus merchandise, decreased rate of turn- 
over, excessive markdowns and unbalanced 
stock. This company began as a retail 
store, developed a wholesale business and 
later a manufacturing organization. They 
are now fostering two groups of volun- 
tarily associated stores. The chains are 


getting a large share of retail business 
largely because they are soundly managed. 
The independent retailer who withstands 
this competition does so because he brings 
sound management tv bear on the problem. 
By Edward M. Skinner. System, February, 
1930, p. 115:3. 


The Facts in Food Distribution 
The voluntary chain movement is ac- 
complishing these three things at the pres- 
ent time: It is arousing wholesalers and re- 
tailers to new initiative in their operations. 
It is directing this energy toward making 
savings in duplications in the supply func- 
tion leading to the retail units. It is pro- 
viding a systematic method of improving 
the merchandising in the retail stores. The 
present excitement regarding chain store 
merchandising has made obvious the fact 
that any startling price appeal is futile 
unless it can be built around a novel idea. 
By Gordon C. Corbaley. The Facts in Food 

Distribution, February 1, 1930, p. 1:1. 


What the Census of Distribution Means 
to Distributors 


It is the aim of the 1930 Census of Dis- 
tribution to give as complete as possible a 
picture of our distributing mechanism 
and its component parts. The government 
will ask for these facts: 1. A description 
of the establishment, and whether it is 
operated as a single-unit establishment or 
as a part of a chain. 2. The type of dis- 
tributor. 3. The principal lines of mer- 
chandise handled and the sales territory 
covered regularly. 4. The number of pro- 
prietors, firm members and employees, and 
the salaries received by them for the year. 
5. Other expenses, divided into several 
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classifications of a useful character. 6. 
Merchandise inventories as of Dec. 31, 
1929, or nearest inventory date. 7. Sales 
of merchandise. An attempt will be made 
further to obtain the amount of sales on 
credit terms. Moreover, sales will be 
broken down by commodities. By Dr. 
Theodore N. Beckman. Mill Supplies, 
February, 1930, p. 24:2. 


The Eyes Have It 


Beauty has once again come to the aid 
of the artist who has today become a busi- 
ness man, however much of a neophyte he 
is at the game of art. At first, only a few 
manufacturers and a handful of deépart- 
ment store manufacturers caught the new 
spirit. Last year art was adopted with a 
vengeance. Nevertheless, too many execu- 
tives are slow in giving sufficient weight to 
the new importance of styled products. 
They are unwilling to accept the counsel of 
industrial designers. They are here, how- 
ever, available for consultation, and it is 
up to the business man to call them in, for 
the sake of his own advancement. The 
Business Week, January 29, 1930, p. 30:3. 


Fashion and Its Measurement 

Fashion, as the term is used here, is 
simply the prevailing style at any given 
time. Style is a term designating a fact of 
art, while fashion is a term designating a 
fact of social psychology. The simplest 
method of determining the existence of a 
fashion, its extent and the direction of its 
trend, is merely to look and see. Fashion 
observation to be accurate must, of course, 
be unbiased. Students usually require 
careful checking up. A new fashion 
spreads with great rapidity to all parts of 
the country. The length of time taken for 
a fashion wave to run its course varies 
greatly. Fashion is one of the most im- 
portant factors in consumer demand for 
nearly all classes of goods. Its movements 
are obvious and tangible and therefore 
measurable by the process of counting 
among groups of people. By this means it 
is possible to determine what the present 


fashions are; what the current fashion 
trends are; what the coming fashions will 
probably be. By Paul H. Nystrom. Natma- 
Bulletin, January, 1930, p. 1:13. 


Diversification—The Answer to Narrow 
Profit Margins 


The tendency toward diversification in 
the chains is good or bad, but not because 
it does or does not fit in with certain theo- 
ries about categories of retail stores. It is 
better to be pragmatic and call it good or 
bad after we know whether it works or 
not, whether it pays bigger dividends than 
the 100 per cent grocery. Examples are 
shown suggesting that diversification may 
do a great deal to widen a too narrow 
margin of profit By Carl Reimers. 


Printers’ Ink, January 23, 1930, p. 3:5. 


How Chain Store Research Reduces 
Waste in Distribution 

The Melville Shoe Corporation makes a 
systematic study of the problem of the 
selection of markets and store locations. 
When chains make a mistake in this direc- 
tion they are quickly aware of it, however, 
and they take summary action in dealing 
with such a store. They do not prolong 
the existence of an unproductive investment 
by hoping vaguely for improvement. This 
shoe corporation believes in centralized in- 
ventory control. As a preliminary step in 
the solution of the turnover problem, the 
merchandise is divided into convenient 
classifications. Each store is assigned a 
stock quota on every style it carries and 
the distribution department checks its sales 
against its quotas, and makes revisions in 
the quotas where necessary. By J. Brent 
Wells. Natma-Bulletin, January, 1930, 
p. 12:4. 


Sears and Ward Abandon Cash Position 


Because of dwindling profits owing to 
lessening mail order volume both Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward are go- 
ing after instalment sales, Prepaying the 
freight charges cut heavily into profit, 
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margins during 1929, and this plan has been 
somewhat modified. The budget plan of 
deferred payments is outlined in the new 
catalogues and in the case of Montgomery 
Ward may be used wherever the total order 
equals or exceeds $25.00. The Sears Roe- 
buck table of interest, down and monthly 
payments, is identical with that of Ward 
except for orders of $300 and more, pay- 
ments are split into 18 equal instalments, 
and this table of terms applies only to 
furniture, floor coverings, hammock couches 
and lawn furniture. Retail Ledger, Febru- 
ary, 1930. 


The Place of Exporting in Planned 
Prosperity 

A study of the export situation in the 
United States as applied to metal-working 
machinery, the volume of which trade ap- 
proximated $40,000,000 in 1929 as compared 
with the 1923 total of $13,000,000. The 
study discloses, among other interesting 
things, the fact that Germany and Great 
Britain are our most formidable competi- 
tors in this field. Tables which accompany 
the article present analyses of the distribu- 
tion of metal-working machinery exports 
from the three countries mentioned above, 
leaders in the trade. By W. H. Rastall. 
American Machinist, January 23, 1930, 
p. 169:3. 


Keeping the Unit of Sale in Tune with 
the Times 

The unit of sale is a business factor 

which is greatly controlled by custom. 

Industries are slow to change the sales 

units in which certain products have been 

dispensed. So it remains for the newcomer 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Group Buying and the Manufacturer 

The individual business cannot much 
longer plan by itself for the future. In- 
dustries must think together. The retail 
merger and the cooperative buying group 
are closely allied. The Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation has discovered that 
- the real factor required to make a success 
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who either refuses to follow tradition or 
who is unacquainted with the industry’s 
customs to break the established sales unit 
and reap the benefits of sound originality. 
The toilet goods industry, however, has 
done some experimenting in this connec- 
tion, which has marked a long step forward 
in modern merchandising, but which will 
require a certain amount of educational 
work still, By Donald S. Cowling. 
Printers’ Ink, January 30, 1930, p. 76:3. 


The Picture Puzzle Map of Food 
Distribution 

The map of food distribution of the 
future is going to be bounded on one side 
by large-scale producing or selling units; 
on another side by large-scale distribut- 
ing or buying units ; on the third side by the 
need for protecting the long run public 
interest against undue domination by the 
large-scale producing and _ distributing 
units; and on the fourth side by the con- 
stant pressure of consumer demand for 
lower prices, and for better adaptation of 
products and service to consumer needs. 


Some of the more important constituent 
parts out of which the new structure of 
food distribution is to be built is first of 
all the influence of the Federal Farm 
Board; the growth of general food stores 
in the place of grocery stores; mergers 
between manufacturers and merchandising 
organizations ; stock ownership by the pub- 
lic in manufacturing and distributing or- 
ganizations; the development of frozen 
foods and household refrigeration; the 
Louisville survey. By V. H. Pelz. Adver- 
tising & Selling, January 22, 1930, p. 23:3. 


of group buying is interchange of knowl- 
edge between manufacturer and retailer. 
The biggest problem for business is how to 
recognize the remote as well as the imme- 
diate consequences of its action. It is easy 
for the retailer to think he is doing the 
shrewd thing when he forces the manufac- 
turer to sell at a profitless price. But it 
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is harder for him to realize that profitless 
business for the manufacturer leads to dis- 
organization of the industry, low wages and 


unemployment. By A. Lincoln Filene. Ex- 
ecutives Service Bulletin, February, 1930, 
p. 5:2. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Paying Salaries by Check Halts Leakage 
of Funds 

Disbursements of salaries to sales people 
in a way that will safeguard to the fullest 
extent both employer and employee present 
a problem to many chains. There are 
three ways in which salaries are generally 
paid. By one method, the sales force is 
paid directly from the day’s cash receipts 
and is made to sign a payroll acknowledg- 
ing the reicept of wages. A second method 
and a better one is that in which a blanket 
check covering the total amount of the 
store salaries in a particular unit is sent 
to the manager of the store, who cashes it 
and pays the sales force. The third way 
and doubtless the best is the payment by 
check to each member of the sales force 
direct from the home office. This elimi- 
nates the handling of cash and it seems 
to eliminate also any leakage of funds. 
The system used by the Gross Millinery 
Co., Inc. is described. Chain Store Age, 
February, 1930, p. 33:2. 


Have You a Sales Constitution? 

A sales constitution is merely a con- 
venient name for a good dose of hard 
thinking and hard work. It is built in this 
way—every sales point, old or new, about 
the product is inventoried. It is listed on a 
sheet of paper. If practical, every sales 
point is illustrated. Then it is placed in 
the hands of every executive, who is re- 
quested to become familiar with its con- 
tents. For the sales department certain 
sales points are built into illustrated sales 
presentations to be used by the salesmen. 
There is a presentation built for each group 
of buyers. Copies of the sales presenta- 
tion are furnished to the advertising de- 
partment, and are adopted for the advertis- 
ing program. Thus is the latter put under 
control of the sales constitution. What 


this entire plan actually accomplishes is 
the injecting of advertising methods in 
personal selling and the putting of advertis- 
ing itself on a sales basis. To many ad- 
vertisers this plan is not new; the Bakelite 
Corporation of America has used it for 
many years. This method is a scientific ap- 
proach to the elimination of waste and the 
location of effectiveness, in the sales and 
advertising programs, and its good effects 
will be felt in those companies that are 
experiencing a temporary relaxation in 
business. By C. Wendel Muench. Class & 
Industrial Marketing, February, 1930, 
p. 40:2. 


What a Salesman’s Contract Should 
Include 

From the standpoint of that class of 
salesmen known as manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives who operate in exclusive terri- 
tories on a straight commission, without 
drawing account or expenses, there is no 
better way of impressing upon them the 
importance of their work than by having 
them sign a contract. This, if properly 
conceived, should practically eliminate all 
arguments between the house and the sales- 
man over all major and many minor 
policies. A contract is described in this 
article which might serve as a working 
model, although the salesman contracts of 
two companies will seldom be alike. By 
Edwin J. Heimer. Printers’ Ink. January 
30, 1930, p. 10:2. 


Assaying the Export Market 

The now definitely established place of 
American exports in foreign countries 
prompts this further consideration of 
American sales accomplishments in the 
trade as applied to the machine tool in- 
dustry, an illuminating analysis of our 
position in export markets having appeared 
in a previous issue of American Machinist. 
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The exportation of American capital in 
the past decade has been in terms of bill- 
ions, whereas before the war, American 
capital in foreign countries could be men- 
tioned only as “also present.” The recent 
exportation of American advertising brains 
and the well established and vigorously sup- 
ported agencies in the major export 
markets forecasts a bright future for the 
trade. Cooperation and specialization are 
suggested as the watchwords of this new 
era. By George R. Woods. American 
Machinist, February 13, 1930, p. 283 :3. 


Instalment Sales Held Boon to Trade 

The statement of one of the most con- 
servative banking houses in New York, 
not engaged in any way in instalment fin- 
ancing, is confirmed by Arthur Greene, 
president of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Securities Company. This is to the 
effect that “the deferred-payment system 
has apparently weathered the effect of the 
recent stock market decline. There were 
few defaults in payment or contract can- 
cellations in November and December, and 
retail sales showed no severe decreases. 
Unemployment, the greatest threat to in- 
stalment buying, has had no serious effect. 
As long as it is regulated by careful credit 
policies on the part of the producers and 
finance companies, instalment selling should 
help rather than hinder business recovery.” 
The New York Times, February 17, 1930. 


Selling Is a Job for Thinkers 

Because of the fact that among all the 
jobs in industry, selling is one of those that 
is farthest from being a treadmill occupa- 
tion, the salesman is required to give a 
correspondingly greater amount of thought 
to his work. Some of the questions which 
every salesman should ask himself are 
these: What are the chief qualities which 
the buyer looks for in the kind of article 
I sell? How does my own particular brand 
measure up to this standard? How. can I 
appeal to the personal motives which will 
influence a prospective buyer? How can I 
control my interviews with prospects? 
How can I meet objections which the buyer 


may raise? How can I make more and 
better closing chances? How can I find 
more live prospects—size up my prospects 
better? How can I increase and stabilize 
my earnings and prepare for promotion? 
By David R. Osborne. The Red Barrel, 
January 15, 1930, p. 16:4. 


The “Wagon Jobber” Steps on the Gas 

“Wagon jobbing”’ has been an accepted 
method of distribution in the ice-cream, 
bakery and dairy products field for a num- 
ber of years. Recently, however, the wagon 
jobber has extended his services and 
widened his lines to include such items as 
mayonnaise, potato chips, cheese, condi- 
ments and a host of others. And in keep- 
ing with the new dignity which now 
attaches to his chosen calling, he has ac- 
quired a more appropriate appellation— 
truck distributor—which connotes his utili- 
zation of up-to-date vehicles as well as 
methods. The great growth in wagon job- 
bing, so new that to date it has been vir- 
tually unheralded, is a by-product of the 
distribution revolution that is now transpir- 
ing in this country, and is mainly due to 
the economies in merchandising and distri- 
bution which result. Gold Dust, Standard 
Brands, General Foods, and Kraft have re- 
cently entered the field with extensive plans 
for developing truck distribution. One large 
manufacturer, in fact, predicts that within 
two or three years most of the specialty 
lines will be delivered direct to the retailer 
by trucks on a C.O.D. basis. By C. W. 
Steffler. Commerce and Finance, January 
29, 1930, p. 257 :3. 


Found: A Bang-Up Idea for a Sales 
Convention 

The Albert Pick-Barth Company, dis- 
tributors of public service merchandise, dis- 
carded their traditional method of running 
a convention and turned their recent meet- 
ing into a practical school for salesmen. 
Manufacturers whose products the company 
distributes cooperated to give the men in- 
tensive training. Salesmen were required 
to make appointments with manufacturers’ 
representatives at their booths and the 
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representatives turned in the names of 
those salesmen who attended. No sales- 
man dared to omit anything! On seven days 
of the convention they were required to 
take written tests on different lines of 
merchandise, their papers being discussed 
and graded, and the grades posted for all 
the salesmen to see. 

One day was designated as Customers’ 


This Ugly Civilization. By Ralph Bor- 
sodi. Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1929. 468 pages. $3.00. 

It is Mr. Borsodi’s contention that ours 
is an ugly civilization. He states that civil- 
ization is ugly because of its persistent fail- 
ure to concern itself about whether the 
work that men do, and the things they pro- 
duce, and above all the way they live, 
create the comfort and understanding es- 
sential if mankind is to achieve an adequate 
destiny; that man has too little time for 
comfort, enjoyment and understanding ; that 
he is losing his full facilities and capacities 
as a human being and has become nothing 
more than a manufacturing animal. 

All these things and many more are laid 
at the door of the factory—the gross abuse 
of the factory. “The factory system begins 
and finishes the citizen of the factory 
dominated world. It introduces him 
to his world, in a systematized hospital, 
furnishes him a standardized education, sup- 
ports him in a scientifically managed fac- 
tory, and finishes him off with a final fac- 
tory flourish, by giving him a perfectly 
efficient funeral and a perfectly scientific 
entrance into the regions of eternal bliss.” 

The author’s attack is on the factory but 
not against machines. He would “domesti- 
cate” factory machines and utilize them for 
individual production in the home. The 
scheme he outlines for a more beautiful 
civilization and “the conquest of comfort” 
calls for a qualified return, under present 
day conditions, to the domestic system, 
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Day, and invitations were sent, accompanied 
by numbered admission tickets, to several 
thousand customers and prospects in the 
city. The more than 250 customers and 
prospects who braved the worst blizzard in 
years to attend were enthusiastic and gave 
orders for several thousand dollars worth 
of goods. By J. F. Kerwin. Sales Man- 


agement, February 15, 1930, p. 288:3. 


whereby the household itself produces the 
greater part of what is needed or desired. 
This plan would confine factories to the 
making of desirable and necessary products 
exclusively. 

The beauty or ugliness of a civilization— 
the condition of its culture, the state of its 
society, and the richness or poverty of the 
life of the individuals in it—is determined 
by the parts played by three types of in- 
dividuals: the herd-minded types, the quan- 
tity-minded types and the quality-minded 
types. 

The herd-minded, or our well-known 
average man, is dismissed as being without 
a glimmer of hove of ever building or aid- 
ing to build a more beautiful civilization. 

The quantity-minded individual has “a 
superb appetite for pelf and power and the 
indomitable will without which it is im- 
possible to secure and retain great wealth 
and great power.” John D. Rockefeller is 
taken as typifying the quantity-minded 
individual. 

Relatively few men enjoy thinking. This 
is the quality-minded greatest departure 
from the mass. The quality-minded are “a 
sort of leavening in the lump of mankind.” 
They produce ideas, create beauty, promote 
understanding which mankind ultimately 
accepts. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years 
president of Harvard University, is used as 
an example of the quality-minded type. The 
quality-minded man extracts beauty, truth 
and goodness from the common stuff of life, 
no matter what his location and thus en- 
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ables himself and those about him to under- 
stand more and to see more, to feel more, 
and know more than they would otherwise 
apprehend. 

The quantity-minded react to how many ; 
how large; how expensive. 

The quality-minded react to how fine; 
how unique; how beautiful : 

The one is interested in magnitudes; the 
other in forms. 

It is these quality-minded individuals who 
are urged by Ralph Borsodi to free them- 
selves from their dependence upon the 
quantity-minded that the civilization of the 
future will be built upon the basis of in- 
telligent ideas of what changes are desirable 
in society and how it is most desirable to 
bring the changes about. 

How can we secure the material essen- 
tials of comfort and still not lose our 
capacity for really enjoying them? Is it 
possible to do so in the face of the present 
control of our economic life by the factory 
and the factory system? 


Borsodi’s own personal and practical ex- 
perience give you the answer in the affirm- 
ative. In his own words, “he has evaded 
and defeated this ugly civilization.” He has 
experimented on his own homestead with 
garden, orchard, livestock, dairy, poultry, 


canning, preserving, etc. He is his own 
architect, plumber, builder, and gardener, 
producing only for his own requirements. 
He has convinced himself that as land, 
labor, capital and manegement govern the 
production of wealth, so a homestead, time, 
machines and wisdom are the factors which 
govern the production of comfort. 

There is no doubt but that Borsodi has 
tried to write “an epoch-making book.” 
He has developed his major theme well and 
logically, he has digressed often but has al- 
ways hurried back with more ammunition 
for his guns. His book is a visionary but 
hardly a prophetic picture. It will, no 
doubt, voice the discontent of many “factory 
slaves” who would like a life of economic 
independence, but unfortunately “in idle 
wishes fools supinely stay.” 

In his analysis of the quest of comfort— 
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since civilization is a quest for comfort— 
he goes beyond the field of economics into 
philosophy which develops as he proceeds, 
He sometimes startles with blasts on our 
institutions, beliefs and ways of social or- 
ganization but usually he proceeds in a 
careful, thoughtful manner. 

Borsodi, the economist, statistician and 
advertising agent concludes with a sum- 
mary of what his adventurous experiment 
has brought him, “A comfortable home in 
which to labor and to play, with trees and 
grass and flowers and skies and stars; a 
small garden; a few fruit trees; some 
fowls; some kine; some bees; and three 
big dogs to keep the salesmen out—and I, 
at least, have time for love, for children, 
for a few friends, and for the work I like 
to do. More the world can give to no 
man, and more no man can give to the 
world.” 

He has had the courage and imagination 
to make the experiment which has justified 
itself. The experiment is a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of civilization. Credit 
is due to the pioneer, Borsodi. 

But—you will probably continue as be- 
fore. And so shall I. 

J. Eart Rutuaror, Librarian, 
and 
Hanns Gramm, Head of 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Textile Machine Works. 


New Levels in the Stock Market. By 
Charles Amos Dice, Ph.D. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1929. 264 pages. $2.50. 

If this book had been entitled “How 
High or Low Can the Stock Market Go?” 
it probably would have been sold by tens 
of thousands. As it was, it appeared al- 
most at the moment of the greatest stock 
market crash in history and Professor Dice 
of Ohio State University has suffered from 
many cruel jibes. A revised edition with a 
new title might yet bring him fame. 

For what we want to know is, “Has the 
market touched bottom for this major 
cycle, is bottom at a new level and shall 
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we go forward and, if so, how soon and to 
what level ?” 

Professor Dice’s book contains real food 
for thought even if it did appear at a criti- 
cal moment and even if two or three 
chapters in particular leave the impression 
that no stock market recession seemed 
likely even as late as August, 1929. 

Even from the vantage point of New 
Year’s, 1930, the book provides most con- 
vincing evidence that market averages will 
not return to the levels of 1924 or 1925— 
certainly not those of 1920. The latter 
chapters dealing with Public Confidence in 
America, A New Standard of Living, New 
Trend of Investments, The Day of the 
Small Investor, Brokers Loans, Interest 
Rates, Business and Security Prices and 
especially the chapters on a New World 
of Industry, A New World of Distribution, 
A New World of Finance and A New 
Banking System, draw a quick picture of 
a decade’s progress in business management 
as well as in American finance. 

To be sure, occasional misstatements of 
fact disturb the reader’s confidence such as 
the reference to the number of members 
of American Trade Association Executives 
(page 84). 

Other general statements are made with 
too much assurance, e.g., “We should no 
longer be subject to the credit crises which 
harassed us recurrently before the World 
War.” 

The fact is we have had two, at least, 
since the World War. 

The most controversial chapters appear 
in the first part of the book, The Stock 
Market Extraordinary, Have Stocks Struck 
a New Holding Zone, The Stock Market as 
Indicator of Business, The McKinley- 
Roosevelt Boom and especially the chapter, 
New Measures for Old. I suspect that 
many readers have not gotten past this 
last—Chapter III. 

Here are the measures which Professor 
Dice rather blythely throws over—at least 
by implication : 

1. That what goes up must come down. 

2. That a full market may reasonably be 


expected to end after 20 to 24 months of 
constant climbing. 

3. That a good stock might sell up to 10 
times its net income or reasonably assured 
net earnings available for dividends on the 
common stock. 

4. That the market ought not to turn 
down for a major decline until about 45 
points have been gained and that stocks are 
a sell if the averages have advanced 50 to 
55 points. 

5. That when dividend yields fall below 
bond yields, stock prices are at their high 
point and that a major reaction may soon 
be expected. 

6. That when loan charges exceed divi- 
dend yields the top is about reached. 

7. That when, after a substantial decline, 
volume of sales per day have averaged 250 
to 400 thousand for 2 to 4 months the 
market is in the buying zone. 

8. Buy when everybody is selling and sell 
when everyone is buying. : 

9. Buy when customers’ rooms are empty 
and sell when they are full. 

Belief in some of these rules has already 
returned. In others it may return. In two 
years they may all have been abandoned 
again. Professor Dice may be more nearly 
right in fundamentals than the crash pre- 
dictors think, now that they have some- 
thing to crow about—at least for a time. 

Much depends on what modern business 
management may do for the many individ- 
ual companies, the prices of whose securi- 
ties make up that mysterious figure called 
an average. W. J. Donatp. 


The Manufacturer and His Outlets. By 
Chester E. Haring. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1929. 190 pages. $3.00. 
In a clear, concise manner the develop- 

ment of retailing in the United States is 

traced from 1750 to the present. 

The functions, problems and short com- 
ings of wholesalers, retailers, mail order 
houses, department and chain stores are in- 
terestingly described. 

The manufacturer must adjust his sell- 
ing policies to meet the changes in dis- 
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tribution which have taken place in recent 
years ;—consumer advertising is one of the 
best means of establishing and insuring a 
demand for finished consumer products. 

The author believes that there is a place 
in the scheme of distribution for both the 
chain store and the efficient retailer. He 
describes the influences which are making 
the retailer a better merchant. 

The last and perhaps the most interesting 
chapter pictures the retailer of tomorrow, 
and predicts a rosy future for the drug 
store. 

This book is well worth reading by any- 
one who wishes to become familiar with the 
complex problems of modern retailing. 

J. D. Lent, General Sales Manager, 

Western Clock Company. 


How to Turn People Into Gold. By 
Kenneth M. Goode. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1929. 221 pages. $3.50. 
No recent novel can aspire to be so ab- 

sorbing and amusing as Mr. Goode’s new 

book on distribution. Certainly every ad- 

vertising man should read Mr. P. T. 

Barnum’s newspaper advertisement of his 

two living whales, reproduced on pages 91 

and 92 of the present volume. 

In his major thesis—that we as a nation 
are doing business backwards—Mr. Goode 
has given us food for thought. The slogan 
of our captains of industry is “Make goods 
and make ’em want ’em!” How much 
better, as Mr. Goode points out, is the newer 
philosophy of those who first attempt to 
discover what goods the consumer wants 
and then proceed to produce these goods. 
For as President Woodrow Wilson said 
in Detroit, “We must realize that business 
exists for society, and not society for 
business.” 

That it will be hard to overcome our 
national habit of doing business backwards, 
Mr. Goode realizes, for as he says, “It up- 
sets . . . the American tradition of letting 
no man escape with less than your quota 
requries him to buy.” But he contends that 
if the producer were to reverse his ap- 
proach, many of the present wastes of dis- 


tribution wouid be automatically eliminated, 

Mr. Goode gives some helpful sugges- 
tions as to what people en masse will and 
will not do; how the manufacturer can dis- 
cover his natural market; in what way ad- 
vertising can help; what lessons business 
can learn from chain stores; and finally, 
he proposes a “job for Mr. Hoover.” 


The Mystery Man of Europe: Sir Basil 
Zaharoff. By Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1929. 241 pages. $3.00. 

From an obscure beginning, Sir Basil 
Zaharoff founded the fortune which gave 
him power in diplomatic affairs by market- 
ing munitions to practically all European 
powers. His practice of always working 
behind the scenes and avoiding personal 
publicity inspired the title of the book. 


Materials Handling Equipment. By Ed- 
ward J. Tournier. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1929. 371 pages. $4.00. 
Paraphrasing the opening paragraph of 

the preface of this volume, the author has 
endeavored to set forth the results acom- 
plished, in actual service, by mechanical 
handling devices, to show how such are 
adapted to many and varied uses, to indi- 
cate methods by which proper selection 
may be made and to guide one in the eco- 
nomic purchase of such machinery and 
equipment. 

The book is divided in two parts; ie., 
chapters relative to the handling of bulk 
materials such as coal, ash, sand, gravel, 
et cetera, and chapters dealing with the 
handling of commodities such as finished 
or partly fabricated parts or assemblies, 
package and boxed goods, bales, et cetera. 
Of the 350 pages devoted to subject matter 
in this volume, approximately 250 are rela- 
tive to bulk materials handling and but ap- 
proximately 100 pages to commodities han- 
dling. 

The first chapter contains a brief his- 
torical sketch of the subject, together with 
an alphabetical list and brief definition and 
description of terms and equipment names 
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used in bulk materials handling. Chapter 
2, treats of general principles and problems 
peculiar to bulk materials handling. Chap- 
ter 3, deals with the receipt and handling 
of coal and ash in small power plants; and 
Chapter 4, with coal receipt, storage and 
distribution in large power plants. Chap- 
ter 5, discusses in detail ash disposal by 
steam and water jet conveyors in power 
installations of considerable size. A thor- 
ough treatise of coke handling is covered by 
Chapter 6, of 30 pages. Sand and gravel, 
foundry sand handling and preparation, and 
the conveying of dry granular materials 
are covered in Chapters 7, 8 and 9, respec- 
tively. Chapters 10 and 11, point out the 
different factors involved in selecting and 
purchasing the equipment required for han- 
dling all of the bulk materials previously 
discussed. 

Throughout all of the chapters mentioned 
above, dealing with specific bulk materials, 
the author not only indicates a thorough 
knowledge of the materials handling equip- 
ment involved, but also of the problems 
peculiar to the manufacturers using such 
materials. The power engineer as well as 
the by-product coke manufacturer will re- 
alize that the author has had intimate con- 
tact and experience with that about which 
he writes. 

The twelfth chapter of this book marks 
the commencement of that section devoted 
to commodities handling. This chapter dis- 
cusses the general principles of commodi- 
ties handling, together with an alphabetical 
list and brief definitions and description of 
terms and equipment names used in the fol- 
lowing pages, similar to that contained in 
chapter one. Inter-department transfer of 
commodities equipment, chain conveyors for 
package handling, equipment for handling 
commodities between floors, elevating plat- 
forms and lift trucks, industrial waste han- 
dling equipment are each covered by an in- 
dividual chapter in the order named. A 
chapter on pneumatic tube conveyors and 
one discussing pulp wood and chip han- 
dling might well have been left out of this 
work, in the opinion of this reviewer, as 
covering too limited or specialized a field. 


The final chapter in this volume entitled 
“Economy of Mechanical Handling Equip- 
ment” points out factors to be analyzed 
and methods used in figuring the advisa~ 
bility of, and savings to be affected by, the 
use of all materials handling devices. 

The treatment of those chapters regard- 
ing commodities handling equipment differs 
from those discussing bulk handing equip- 
ment. While the chapters relative to bulk 
handling equipment are classified by specific 
materials, the commodities handling sections 
are classified, in general, by specific types 
of equipment. The many and varied com- 
modities to be handled make necessary a 
more general discussion of the mechanical 
handling equipment available. The reader, 
however, should have no difficulty in visu- 
alizing the application of such equipment 
to his particular problems. 

This volume is interestingly written, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and is well worth the 
time spent in reading by anyone who wishes 
to thoroughly familiarize himself with cur- 
rent practices in mechanical materials han- 
dling. E. R. F. 


Retail Selling. By Helen Rich Norton. 
Ginn & Co., New York, 1929. 333 
pages. $1.60. 

Out of many years experience in the field 
of retail store education, the Author has 
prepared a manual on “Retail Selling”, that 
is of larger usefulness than is represented 
by the group—(high school students)— 
for which it was intended. The text is 
quite well adapted for use in the develop- 
ment of store groups. The Author has 
discussed quite concretely the problems 
and conditions of small as well as large 
stores and material has been presented that 
is applicable to both types of organiza- 
tions. The text is based on the assump- 
tion that a Retail Selling Course includes 
regular work in actual stores throughout 
the year, this practical experience bear- 
ing the vital relation to the course that 
laboratory work does to a science”. 

The Table of Contents speaks for the 
nature of the problems that the Author has 
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so interestingly discussed, and includes: 
Stores and Storekeeping; The Salesman 
and His Services; The Care and Han- 
dling of Stock; Display of Merchan- 
dise; Directing Customers; English in 
Business; Approaching Customers and 
Starting Sales; Selling Points and Talk- 
ing up Merchandise; Closing Sales; Sell- 
ing by Suggestion; Telephone Salesman- 
ship; Exchanges; Customer Problems; 
Service; The Sales Check and Other Print- 
ed Forms; Advertising; Waste in Stores; 
Store Organization; On Applying for a 
Position. 

At the end of each chapter the Author 
has appended a profitable series of questions 
and problems for the student to work out 
in the light of the discussion presented 
in the particular chapter. 

The book is well illustrated with case 
material that holds the attention of the 
reader and clarifies the varied problems 
discussed. The Author’s style is easy and 
readable. 

The Reviewer recommends the book 
not only as a text for high school courses 
in retail selling but as a manual that can be 
used profitably by Personnel Departments 
of Retail Stores. 

V. V. Anperson, M.D., 
Director, Departments of Employment, 
Psychiatry and Psychology, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Budgetary Control of Distribution. By 
T. O. Grisell. Harper & Bros., New 


York, 1929. 99 pages. $4.00. 

A very readable and cogent presentation 
of budgetary methods which have been 
proved useful in eliminating waste and con- 
trolling distribution costs, particularly as 
applied to the element of advertising. 

In these days efficiency in distribution is 
becoming more imperative and timely em- 
phasis is placed upon the elimination of 
waste in the various categories of sales 
expenses to the end that all expense items 
may be properly proportioned for the most 
effective results. It is refreshing to hear 
a “quota” explained as a “Vehicle for de- 
fining a task in terms of results, time and 


an expense rate.” How often the factor of 
cost is neglected in setting “quotas!” 

Mr. Grisell recognizes the essential dif. 
ferences between the problem of controlling 
production expenses and of controlling dis- 
tribution expenses. However, the founda- 
tion stones upon which he builds his meth- 
ods for controlling distribution expense, are 
very similar to those which have been 
commonly set-up for controlling production 
expense. 

He recognizes that budgetary control is 
an important management’ consideration; 
that the right man must be in each sales 
position with no overlapping responsibili- 
ties; that there must be a concurrence be- 
tween the management and the men who 
are to do the work; that the expense items 
in the budget should be graded as to con- 
trollability, with responsibilities unmistak- 
ably assigned; that frequent comparisons 
are necessary between estimate and actual 
to ascertain the differences ; that there must 
be a flexibility almost fluid in the case of 
distribution cost control whereby the rate 
of expense may be constantly adjusted to 
measured results. 

It is pointed out that in highly competi- 
tive sales areas “costly expediency antics 
are prone to multiply” and when the sales 
results are still deemed unsatisfactory, a 
last resort is cited which frequently is to 
change sales manager and sales force. 

It is at this crucial point when the the- 
ories have all been exhausted and the com- 
pany is still faced with an untenable sales 
condition that there is need of budgetary 
inspiration beyond that provided in Mr. 
Grisell’s brief volume. The opportunity 
is still open for some creative genius to 
weigh the economics in “buying power” and 
to measure the psychology in “consumer 
desire” in such tangible ways as will enable 
the sales manager to determine what the 
results will be when his product with given 
quality, selling price, credit terms and serv- 
ice is offered to the public under various 
selling pressures in competition with rival 
products. 

C. E. Wecer, Budget Director, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company. 





